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LET US GO FORWARD! 


the Young: Men’s Christian Asso- 

ciations, held in November, afford- 
ed a great opportunity to the student 
Associations. A forward development 
of very large significance has been 
taking form in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. This 
expression came forward in certain con- 
crete proposals which met with hearty 
response from the general Association 
brotherhood. The authorization given 
by the Convention places upon the 
more than seven hundred and fifty stu- 
dent Associations an immense responsi- 
bility. 

It is entirely conceivable that this 
spirit of advance may bear resu'ts 
fairly comparable to those of the late 
seventies, when the Student Christian 
Movement arose to spread its influence 
to every college and university in Amer- 
ica, and to claim the whole world as its 
field of cooperation and service. 

This “forward movement” is but a 
part of the same spirit working every- 
where in student life today. Student 
America is “onthemarch”; youth wants 
a chance for participation and for re- 
sponsibility. The growth of the State, 
Regional, and National Councils within 
the Association is one indication of 
this attitude. The formation of sum- 
mer industrial service groups by stu- 
dents, in the place of formal academic 
study, is another. The trip taken by 
fifty American students to Europe last 
summer for a Pilgrimage of Friend- 
ship, is another. There are many simi- 
lar indications: The Student Fellow- 
ship for Christian Life Service, which 
is a new fellowship of those committing 
themselves to life-time Christian serv- 
ice vocations; a varied development of 
fellowships, leagues, and forums; and 
discussion groups both within and out- 
side the Student Christian Association. 
All of these indicate the trend of the 
times in regard to the spirit of re- 
ligion and practical service in the col- 
leges of America. Who would doubt 
that it is a significant and happy omen! 


The Proposal Itself 


The action taken at Atlantic City 
(printed in full in the December num- 
ber) proposed in substance the follow- 
ing: That a Commission be appointed 
not later than January first, whose pur- 
pose it shall be to study how best to aid 
in releasing for the service of the 
present need of America and of the 


T Atlantic City Convention of 


BY OWEN PENCE 


world, the powerful spiritual forces ap- 
parent on every hand in our institu- 
tions of higher learning, and to this 
end, to set an objective and to outline 
appropriate methods for the attainment 
of the high spiritual purposes set forth 
in the recently adopted Statement of 
Purpose for use among student Asso- 
ciations. (Also given in the December 
number.) 

The Advance Program involves a five- 
year period, so that it comes to a fitting 
climax during the year 1927. This date 
marks a significant anniversary. It 
will be recalled that in 1877 the student 
Associations first joined together as an 
intercollegiate movement, petitioning 
the Louisville Convention to become an 
integral part of the general Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

The Commission on the Advance Pro- 
gram is to be thoroughly representa- 
tive. It is provided that the number 
originally appointed is to be increased 
from time to time. Students, faculty 
members, the general brotherhood, 
are to be included. 

It is understood that the Commission 
thus appointed is to take perhaps one 
full year in careful study of the field 
and in plans for the formal launching 
of the five-year effort a year hence. 
Some time will be required for the 
Commission and the local Associations 
to study and consider what elements 
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ought to go into such a forward move- 
ment. 

Everybody demands that the pro- 
gram shall be simple and concrete! 
Wide counsel must be taken as to the 
great emphasis. Certainly the pro- 
posals must be native to the campus; 
that is, they must grow up and out from 
local campus experience. That is why 
it would be unwise now to try to speak 
too precisely about what the ultimate 
program should include. Many of the 
problems, moreover, are nation-wide in 
scope, just as some of the unoccupied 
fields to be mentioned later are great 
enough to demand attention on a na- 
tional scale, yet finally each resolves it- 
self down to some local institution and 
campus. To carry forward an adequate 
program of Christian work in any one 
of them will require local initiative and 
outside cooperation as well. The for- 
ward program must be both local and 
intercollegiate in its viewpoint, so 
that the Commission will need perhaps 
a full year to put the program together 
as it develops through local counsel. 
Thousands of students, professors, and 
other friends of the Movement, should 
have a real part in shaping it. 

When all is said and done, however, 
the final “program” must be reduced to 
a small number of very definite points, 
capable of wide adaptation on the local 
campus, whether it be a great univer- 
sity of ten thousand students with many 
secretaries and church workers, or a 
small college with no such specialized 
workers and no outside help at all. To 
accomplish this very difficult thing will 
be the first year’s work of the Commis- 
sion. Even now, however, some lines 
are quite obvious. 


First Things First 


It is significant that the resolution 
which the Convention passed asks first 
for a “concerted effort to interpret the 
Christian gospel in its bearings on the 
individual” and that further, “his rela- 
tionships to social, industrial, racial, na- 
tional, and international issues” be 
given a large place. The re-study of 
the methods of Bible study, evangelism, 
life work guidance, social-industrial 
study, and other means of achieving 
vital results, guarantees that these 
methods will be brought up to the high- 
est point of efficiency. In the discus- 
sions among the student delegates the 
primary emphasis upon the place of 
Jesus Christ in all these considerations 
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was universally insisted upon. Herein 
is a real guarantee that the Advance 
Movement is starting right. How else 
could there be a real advance? With 
this high spiritual objective effectively 
set forth in the new Association pur- 
pose, unprecedented attainments for the 
Kingdom of God are possible and indeed 
certain. 


Some Additional Emphasis 


It is clear that any worth while ad- 
vance movement at this time must em- 
phasize, among other things, certain 
particular lines of work, certain co- 
operative relations, certain fields of 
special need, and possibly certain new 
methods of work. 

1. Among the lines of work need- 
ing special emphasis and study every 
one would be likely to include re- 
ligious education and evangelism; gen- 
eral life work guidance, and special re- 
cruiting for the undermanned Christian 
service callings; the Church, including 
individual church relationships during 
and after college days; the wide sweep 
of world problems and mission study, 
including race relationships, Christian 
internationalism, war and peace; social- 
industrial study and service; Christian 
social amusement issues; youth leader- 
ship; and many others. It may be 
thought desirable to take one of these 
for special emphasis each year. 

2. Certain working relationships 
should be maintained at a high point 
of sympathetic cooperation, for ex- 
ample, relationships with the churches 
and with college administrations and 
faculties, with whom after all, many 
would say, the primary responsibility 
for the building of Christian character 
rests. Certainly with the Student 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
which is already working out in its own 
way a well-adapted advance movement, 
the closest working relationships upon 
each. local campus and nationally are 
very desirable. It would naturally in- 
clude also the general Young Men’s 
Christian Association Movement, and 
various other agencies working in the 
same direction as does our own Move- 
ment. A true advance movement would 
surely make an earnest effort to dis- 
cover new and better ways of working 
together, how to reach broader and 
deeper understandings,- and how to 
effect a firmer and more convincing 
unity, so that a far more effective wit- 
ness May persuade the present genera- 
tion of students to finer, cleaner, nobler, 
and more Christ-like living than could 
otherwise be possible. 

3. Certain special groups of stu- 
dents will be certain to require large 
attention in any true forward effort 
in our movement. There are the 
state universities, for example, with 
their teeming thousands of students, 
fields where adequate funds for com- 
mensurate programs of work cannot 
possibly be found locally, and where the 
churches have already set the pace by 
raising throughout the denominations 
large sums of money for equipment, 
program, and personnel—a course of 
action, by the way, specifically men- 
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resolution. 


the Convention 
There are the professional and gradu- 


tioned in 


ate schools, including medicine, law, 
engineering and mining, with their wide 
outreach to public health, law and jus- 
tice, and industry: a field on the whole 
no more fully occupied today than 
twenty years ago. 

The teachers’ colleges should be men- 
tioned, with their pivotal significance 
for good or evil upon the growing youth 
of the nation. The schools of theology, 
from quite a different standpoint to be 
sure, call again for the highly multi- 
plying cooperation given by our Move- 
ment ten years ago. The preparatory 
schools represent another rewarding 
field latterly without great attention 
and assistance from our Movement. 
The ever increasing stream of high 
school boys, many of them with splendid 
training through the high school clubs, 
finds our Movement gaining but little 
in early conservation work, and with 
a large enough place to relate and re- 
lease their unmeasured powers. Not 
only with this baffling problem, but like- 
wise with the transition to community 
life after college, must the Advance 
Movement work out something con- 
structive. 

In a class by itself stands the chal- 
lenge from the 12,000 students from 
other lands who are now studying in our 
classrooms and mingling with the life 
of the campus. They would welcome 
even larger cooperation from our 
Christian Student Associations. Their 
significance for world peace and inter- 
national understanding cannot be over- 
stated. A fuller ministry of mutual 
friendship must be brought about. 

4. If any new methods are needed 
the Commission ought to be very in- 
genious in discovering them. Such 
methods ought not to be made new out 
of whole cloth, but, in a Movement as 
vast as ours, splendid means well suited 
to gaining richer results are constantly 
emerging. Emphasis upon our new 
national Purpose Statement might be 
one of these. Some sort of survey is 
doubtless much needed to get at the 
kind of facts everybody wants but:has 
no means to get. How else can accurate 
judgment upon nation-wide policies be 
arrived at? 

National discussion, such as was so 
helpfully engaged in during the last 
year upon the membership question, 
would surely be a happy procedure. 
This ought to be used in every local 
cabinet, while state and regional con- 
ferences should be planned to elicit the 
widest possible thought and expression 
upon the real issues and suggested 
policies of the entire Movement. The 
summer conferences might be planned 
quite largely with the Advance Move- 
ment in mind. 

Great prophetic voices must be re- 
leased for widest possible use across 
the land. The best minds from every 
allied relationship should be co-opted 
for this important period in the history 
of the work of the student Associations. 

A new study of the bearing of resi- 
dence-group life upon character, is just 
one concrete illustration of many profit- 


able fields of research and observation. 
Surely those who have already begun 
the study of the intricate intercol- 
legiate forces that today so mightily 
sway student life, will have a great con- 
tribution to make. 

The place of assembly must be 
studied. Can student America effec- 
tively be challenged without sooner or 
later some national student Christian 
convention? In any case, a powerful 
printed means must be found, for ex- 
ample through enlargement of the pres- 
ent Student Movement publication into 
a national organ of real merit and in- 
fluence. 

No part of the Commission’s work 
will be more significant than that of its 
method of leading the proposed under- 
taking. Probably, however, they will 
never suggest anything that will be 
more vital than the personal contagion 
of a single student who has been en- 
ergized by the power of Jesus Christ 
and who is dominated by the desire to 
radiate his own experience. So, then, 
the chief method, and the next step, will 
be personal. The Commission will meet 
and start its work, to be sure; the local 
sabinets will carry forward the discus- 
sion of the great undertaking. The 
whole of 1923 will doubtless be a year 
of profound study and preparation 
throughout the membership. Is there, 
then, nothing to be done immediately? 
Must the Advance Movement delay a 
year before beginning? It need not 
delay. For it can begin with you who 
read! 


Is An Advance Movement Needed? 


If it were not, then the Student Asso- 
ciations, and with them all Christianity, 
might go complacently to sleep again. 
But such does not seem to be the feeling 
of wide awake Christian students in 
all parts of the land as they face their 
woefully inadequate efforts before a 
generation of students ready and 
anxious, when they know the way, to 
launch out as valiantly as students ever 
did. Among many reasons for a mighty 
Advance Movement in the colleges and 
universities in the period just ahead, 
the following might be mentioned: 

1. The need of the field, its vast 
three-fold increase during the past 
thirty years, its growing complexity, its 
tendency to crowd certain centers, its 
large unoccupied areas, its unmeasured 
power capable of any achievement, its 
threatened helplessness before the on- 
rush of a materialistic age at a time 
of great world urgency. 

2. The need, at this particular time 
in our national and world life, of a 
fresh and constructive demonstration 
of the power, leadership, and Christian 
spirit of youth, its marked readiness, 
when shown the way, to respond to the 
highest vicarious Christian appeal— 
just as was true of the earlier genera- 
tions that gave us the Student Mis- 
sionary Crusade and the Student Chris- 
tian Movement. 

3. The value of a fresh approach to 
the field, a fresh grip upon our whole 
task, and if necessary, a fresh re- 
working of our method, together with 
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the need of a thorough scientific survey 
of the entire field of voluntary Chris- 
tian work in the field of higher educa- 
tion in America, with its bearings and 
outreach abroad. 

4. The need for unity, cohesion, di- 
rection, and driving power within our 
own Movement. 


5. The value of a fresh and convinc- 
ing assertion of the objective, scope, 
message, and program of the Student 
Christian Association Movement, both 
in its distinctive and its allied relation- 
ships. 

6. The spirit of specialism, among 
movements as well as among men, which 
tends to set up factional and segmen- 
tary societies with single aims, parallel 
to our own objectives and often already 
included in them, thus tending to pos- 
sible confusion and overlapping through 
unnecessary division, seeming possibly 
to impair somewhat the united impact 
of the whole Christian appeal to the 
whole of student life. 


7. The heartening and aggressive 
parallel movements of many kinds, and 
especially among the great Christian 
denominations, giving rise to large ex- 
pectations on their part of what this 
cooperating, interdenominational agency 
should now do to aid in overtaking the 
present crucial hour of opportunity. 

8. The chance such an Advance Move- 
ment will afford the student Associa- 
tions more fully to enter into the fellow- 
ship offered through the close organic 
relationships sustained to the general 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
movement, confirming and fulfilling its 
life-long emphasis and expectation con- 
—~ the younger men in its member- 
ship. 


9. As a final reason for the student 
Associations across the land undertak- 
ing during the next five years an ad- 
vance program like in some respects at 
least to what has been set forth in 
barest outlines in this statement, would 
not all of us wish to go back to the 
spirit and basic method of George Wil- 
liams, our founder, and having done 
this, go forward to reestablish in our 
own day and time in the life of the 
campus and of the world that which, it 
must be fair to say, is the characteristic 
genius of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. George Williams in the 
honesty of his young life, exalted the 
Christ, lifting Him up so that He might 
draw all men to Him. That was a real 
forward movement, but Jesus in an in- 
finitely wider sense spoke it as applying 
to all the world. His challenge holds 
good today. Will the student Associa- 
tions be to our day and opportunity 
what Williams was to his shop? Who 
doubts that student America will re- 
spond? 


Significant Developments 


N° decision reached by the Atlantic 
City Convention was more far- 
reaching in its significance than that 
authorizing the appointment of a Com- 
mission to survey the work and un- 
claimed opportunites of the Student 
Association Movement and to outline a 
five-year Advance Program for a more 
complete occupation of the field. 
There is already unmistakable evidence 
that this action is being heartily wel- 
comed by educators and leaders of the 
churches and Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association locally and na- 
tionally. 





ideals. 


I. 
We Believe that nations no less 
than individuals are subject to 
God’s immutable moral laws. 


IT. 

We Believe that nations achieve 
true welfare, greatness and 
honor only through just dealing 
and unselfish service. 


III. 
We Believe that nations regarding 
themselves as Christian have 
special international obligations. 


IV. 

We Believe that the spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherliness can remove 
every unjust barrier of trade, 
color, creed and race. 


V. 
We Believe that Christian patriot- 
ism demands the practice of 
good-will between nations. 





INTERNATIONAL IDEALS 


The Atlantic City Convention adopted the following international 
These had previously been adopted by the forums at the Estes 
Park and Lake Geneva student conferences: 


VI. 


We Believe that international poli- 
cies should secure equal justice 
for all races. 


VII. 


We Believe that all nations should 
associate themselves premanently 
for world-peace and good-will. 


VIII. 


We Believe in international law, 
and in the universal use of in- 
ternational courts of justice and 
boards of arbitration. 


IX. 


We Believe in a sweeping reduction 
of armaments by all nations. 


X. 


We Believe in a warless world, and 
dedicate ourselves to its achieve- 
ment. 








The Student Department Committee 
at its meeting December 19th voted to 
appoint at once thirteen men, under 
the chairmanship of James C. Baker 
of Champaign, IIl., the membership to 
be enlarged as rapidly as warranted 
by the development of its task. The 
initial members of this Commission 
have been selected from’ a wide list 
of nominations, including nationally 
known church leaders, university presi- 
dents; professors; students; employed 


secretaries. The first meeting of this 
Commission is scheduled for Febru- 
ary 3-5. 


ORE than one hundred leaders of 
the men’s and women’s Student 
Christian Association and of various 
mission boards assembled in New 
York December 20-21 at the Student 
Volunteer Movement headquarters to 
counsel with the Movement regarding 
the scope, message, and auspices of the 
1923-24 Quadrenniel Convention of the 
S. V. M. The meeting was timely not 
only because of the differing points of 
view regarding the objective and pro- 
gram of this Convention, but also be- 
cause of the suggestion that had come 
from many of the student Association 
Committees of Counsel that a much 
more general student Christian Con- 
vention be held at about the same time. 
Rarely have differing points of view 
been presented with greater frankness 
or friendliness or with a more evident 
determination to learn by thorough, 
counselling and prayer together God’s 
will and to do it. The conclusion reached 
by this conference can best be sum- 
marized by the following resolution 
which was passed without a dissenting 
vote: 


The next Convention should consider the 
needs of the whole world with due refer- 
ence to the total impact of North America 
upon the world in all its aspects of life; 
this Convention would aim to challenge 
students to become recruits for missionary 
service adequate to meet the needs of the 
mission boards’and for mutual service with 
the growing native churches; similarly to 
secure decisions for life service in all voca- 
tions, especially international commerce 
and diplomacy; also to locate an equal re- 
sponsibility upon all who remain at home 
both to repent of the injustices and wrongs 
in our own national life and to give their 
lives to Christ in such a way that all the 
relations with and impacts upon other 
lands may become Christlike. It should 
emphasize the solidarity of the world; that 
no part of it can be truly saved until all 
is saved, that every person equally should 
maintain a consciousness of world need 
and world responsibility. 


It is assumed that this Convention would 
be under the auspices of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement although we sense an 
importance even greater than usual to gain 
the early, continuous and complete co- 
operation of the officers and members of 
the two Christian Associations. It would 
seem to us that the Committee on Program 
should include not only some of the best 
minds who represent the point of view ex- 
pressed in the findings of the Internatjéonal 
Missionary Council but also adequate rep- 
resentatives of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association and Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


The Program Committee appointed is 
as follows: Robert P. Wilder, Leslie 
Blanchard, David R. Porter, Robert E. 
Speer, J. C. Robbins, W. E. Taylor, 
Mrs. C. K. Royce, Mary McDaniel, 
George Carpenter, one Candian student 
to be appointed later, 











“WHAT SHOULD A MAN OFFER AS AN 
EQUIVALENT FOR HIS SOUL?” 


OME men have come to realize that 
S the best thing they own is a qual- 
ity and circumstance of life which 
they owe to Jesus. They value this 
gift so much that they want to prove 
their appreciation in some real way. 
What may a man offer as an equivalent 
for that life? The devotion of all its 
capacities to the service of the giver. 
The great day in a man’s life is that 
on which he accepts the authority which 
will unify all his desires, command his 
ambitions, and demand all his posses- 
sions. That happens when Jesus Christ 
is deliberately admitted to the full con- 
trol of his career. The career may be 
in any land, among friendly or alien 
people, in the Christian ministry, in 
politics, in commerce, in law, medicine 
or dentistry, on the farm, in hospital 
or school, office or bank. The whole 
point is that it be what and where it is, 
by the specific direction of Jesus and 
for the sole purpose of forwarding His 


purposes for the world of men. It will 
demand the same type of character, the 
same principles of private, domestic and 


public conduct, the same standards for 
the acquisition and spending of money, 
whether of minister or engineer, in 
America or India. That Jesus may be- 
come supreme as the ideal of character, 
Jesus’ principles the social and eco- 
nomic standards of all the activities of 
all peoples, and the spirit of Love the 
animating, driving force of all human 
effort—nothing less can be the motive 
and life purpose of the surrendered 
man. 

To straddle along among the swift- 
moving events of every-day is like 
straddling two ice-cakes in a swift cur- 
rent—sure to result in an icy bath, with 
consequent loss of direction, enthusiasm 
and enjoyment, possibly of life itself. 
One life, one purpose, one Master, are 
the conditions of abundant living. That 
means concentration on to-day’s possi- 
bilities, consolidation of many interests 
in one great enterprise, cooperation 
with the one inspiring Leader. 


For nothing other than a noble aim 

Up from its depths can stir humanity: 
The narrow circle narrows to the mind, 
And man grows great as his ends are great. 


In devoting himself to the business of 
Jesus Christ. a man’s ability to see 
things as they are, his capacity for 
imagining things as they might become, 
and his will to choose and use the 
means that shall bring about the neces- 
sary changes, have all to be dedicated. 
How complicated and intricate the task 
He proposes, only those know who are 
attempting to forward it. Running a 
railroad, directing a political party, 
building bridges or skyscrapers, even 
bringing up a family, are child’s play in 
comparison because each of these is but 
a small part of the whole program of 
Jesus, To give Him the direction of 
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these capacities for His ends, is theo- 
retically both reasonable and satisfac- 
tory. Yet how hard one finds it to be- 
lieve that Jesus really knows enough to 
use them as wisely and productively as 
could oneself! I may affirm that He is 
the Son of God, but can He run my life 
as efficiently as I can? Can He use my 
money-income as generously and wisely, 
my social position and influence as 
effectively, as I? Dare I let go and 
honestly accept His authority in these 
every-day affairs, particularly in mat- 
ters of money and career? 

For instance, I,may want to preach, 
and He sends me into business. I may 
want to be a leader in the colleges of 
North America; He sends me to work 
among ignorant outcasts in Asia. I 
may have gifts of personal influence 
with individual students; He sends me 
to an organising, business-like under- 
taking in Africa. How long can I trust 
Him to use aright this priceless life? 
Can I afford to spend my one career in 
the frequently changing spheres of His 
campaign? 

While readiness to take risks and to 
abide by the consequences usually fasci- 
nates a man, one questions his right to 
ask a wife to share them, or to compel 
his children to endure them. Does celi- 
bacy solve the question? Or can one 
really believe a Christian woman capa- 
ble of adventure, unlimited endurance, 
and unflagging devotion to the same 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus? 
And that it is right to ask her to join 
such a hazardous undertaking? Will 
one’s children be neglected and handi- 
capped if the parents resolutely follow 
the demands of His service? Is it safe 
to trust these other lives to such an un- 
certain future? 

These responsibilities for loved ones 
press home the dislike of being depend- 
ent for support on other people, and the 
horror of an old age unprovided with 
an assured income—not for oneself, per- 
haps, but those for whom one would 
bear the heavier burdens. Can I yield 
up to Jesus my love of personal inde- 
pendence and the privilege of doing for 
others, of doing what I will with my 
own, and, of course, of seeing to it that 
there is that with which to do? The 
answer will express my idea of the rela- 
tive importance of my own affairs and 
His, of my wisdom and His, and my 
estimate of His care of and capacity 
to provide for those I love. 


After some years of satisfying ex- 
perience it ought to be easier now to 
trust, and to dedicate one’s fears and 
questionings, to His solutions. But I 
find this is never easy; they constantly 
and daily demand deliberate choice and 
new commitment. One finds encourage- 
ment in Lyman Abbott’s words: “He 
who is doing the will of God persistently 
in the face of uncertainty and for long 


periods without joy, is the kind of 
Christian of which this world stands in 
sore need. He has the virtue of the 
soldier—he obeys orders.” 

Not every one is called on to suffer 
hardship, to break home ties, to give 
up the comforts of civilized community 
life, or the special type of work and 
associates he loves; but each certainly 
must let none of these prevent his being 
ready to shift, to march at a moment’s 
notice. Entanglement in affairs, good 
in themselves, is one of the most subtle 
and difficult of one’s problems. 

It is so easy, too, even when one an- 
swers the call to change, or give up, or 
advance, to do so in a spirit of reluc- 
tance and questioning. How one de- 
spises disloyalty to a leader, yet how 
truly such disloyalty creeps in when 
loyalty means discomfort or uncertainty 
or even new surroundings and new 
neighbors. Why can I not stay and 
reap the harvest of my efforts, of 
friendships formed and currents of in- 
fluence established? Was Gladstone 
right in saying: “Our duties can take 
care of themselves when God calls us 
away from any one of them’? 

We depend so greatly on old ac- 
quaintance whose ways we know and 
to whom we have learned to adjust 
ourselves. It is a trial of faith to make 
new combinations, for some friction is 
almost certain; especially among our 
own sort of pious folk who try to know 
the will of God, and, once decided, in- 
evitably feel that those who differ must 
be mistaken. How hard it is really to 
open one’s mind to the Spirit’s leading 
when we fear He may reverse us! 

One oftentimes fears that such re- 
versals may lessen his influence with 
those who believe in the soundness of 
his judgment. This gift of influence 
may be prostituted to ends alien to those 
of Christ. It is so easy to gain per- 
sonal advantages. Of all our offerings, 
that of our ability to influence men and 
women most certainly belongs to Him 
whose chief lever on the wills of men is 
personal influence. 


Certain limitations which prevent the 
highest forms of service add to one’s 
perplexity—may even constitute a fence 
to hide behind. I am not eloquent; my 
antecedents furnish no basis for in- 
fluence; no bank account earned and 
left by father gives me prestige (and 
comfort) as a “self supporting work- 
er”; my scholarship is only average; no 
’Varsity letter adorns my breast; social 
graces may develop but I’ve never been 
a social light. Send John—he has all 
these. Deeper and truer still one 
knows the reality of his spiritual unfit- 
ness, sins of the past, desires and habits 
of to-day that will always affect one’s 
development. “I am a man of unclean 
lips.” The calling is too high, its issues 
too sacs? It must not fail or be dis- 
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credited. Even His grace seems inade- 
quate to make me half fit for His pur- 
poses. The risk is too great. Yet one 
believes: “When He calls thee to work 
thou never didst, He will give thee 
strength thou never hadst.” 

Is it easy to face the necessity for 
pressing ahead daily in new experi- 
ments and adventures with Christ, in- 
stead of relying on past experience and 
knowledge? To surrender justifiable 
pride in one’s own skill and reliance on 
former achievements as preparation for 
the work of today, is as disconcerting 
as necessary. It takes time and humil- 
ity. Some of us are short.on both. It 
tends to keep one from forgetting he is 
still a learner, and little qualified to be 
a leader, for all that college men are 
heralded as the nation’s hope. 

To seek leadership rather than dis- 
cipleship, to be in the van rather than 
in the ranks. How dull a prospect! If 
one truly surrenders one’s whole per- 
sonality to Christ and becomes His rep- 
resentative, there must develop a sense 
of the relative value of one’s self and 
Christ. Jesus does not ask one to lead 
his fellows, but “Follow Me.” “He that 
would be greatest shall be servant of 
all”—not in position and usefulness 
only, but in spirit and inner desire. One 
may aspire to be a fully developed and 
therefore more useful servant, but 
above all to be loyal to Jesus and to 
His principles of service. 

Few college men will admit they want 
an easy life. They prefer something 
demanding real effort and struggle. 
But it is not easy to give up, if need be, 
the hope of enjoying easy circumstan- 
ces, a nice home, servants, one or two 
automobiles, a summer cottage on lake 
or shore, good clothes aplenty, the 
country club, even an easy benevolence 
that costs little personal or family 
sacrifice. One shrinks from the thought 
that son or daughter must work for 
the college education coveted for them. 

Our own parents may have some such 
fear, also, and by force of all they have 
done, sacrificed, hoped for us, urged 
against our taking the economic and 
social risks and uncertainties of this 
campaign; may appeal also to their 
need of our companionship, or the need 
of our own community or class for our 
example “just as we are.” Yet we 
cannot forget that they, too, are debtors 
to Christ, and their suitable return may 
well be the child they love. At any rate, 
we cannot abrogate even to them the 
responsibility for our choice of mas- 
ters. Fortunately we can show them 
no greater loyalty or love than by 
yielding our lives to the Lord of Love. 

Each of these questions and many 
more will face a man at some time in 
his life as they have the writer, after 
he has come fairly to consider the facts 
of Jesus Christ. “The upward calling 
of God in Christ Jesus” offers no smooth 
path, but no one who has heard it can 
forget that it, and no other, leads 
through those green pastures and be- 
side the still waters that give health 
and flavor to life, paths of peace in the 
midst of all the troubles and perplex- 
ities and rivalries of modern society. 


PIGEON-HOLE DISTINCTIONS IN 
INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIANITY 
BY OTTO G. REUMAN 


desk, on the top of which were 

three or four rows of pigeon-holes 
with letters and bills; and I said to 
myself: “That idea went with the 
kerosene lamp, years ago.” Nowadays 
it’s vertical files with indexes, cross- 
references and relationships. Then I 
thought of how we all try to put our 
ideas into pigeon-hole compartments. 
There’s one for “business” and another 
for “Christianity,” because “business is 
business” and isn’t to be cross-refer- 
enced to Christianity. There is one for 
“secular” and another for “sacred”; 
one for “Church expression” and an- 
other for “social expression’; “home 
missions” and “foreign missions”; 
“national” and “international,” and 
woe be to him who cross-indexes them. 


The Pigeon-Hole Idea is a Back 


Number 


Tes other day I chanced to see a 


But the pigeon-hole idea is a back 
number in our Christian relationships, 
just as much as it is in business. Noth- 
ing is unrelated. Nothing can be 
put into a pigeon-hole by itself. Where 
is the line between one’s attitude on 
Sunday in a Sunday suit and that on 
Monday in a business suit? The Sun- 
day suit idea went with the old time 
“company” parlor. Sunday cannot be 
isolated by itself. Where is the line 
between a religion that is to be applied 
to the individual and that which is to 
be applied to the industrial group? 
What is the boundary line of “home” 
and of “foreign” missions? Is a ‘mis- 
sion to Mexico a “foreign” mission, 
while one to Texas is a “home” mission? 
Where are the boundaries of “foreign” 
and “home” missionary influence for the 
Chinese student who goes to America 
for study? 

In a “shrinking world and with a 
growing internationalism” how can we 
keep our pigeon-hole distinctions? Can 
we say that the pure food laws apply 
only to things made in the United 
States but that it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference under what health conditions 
your tea is made just because it is 
grown in China? Either we must stop 
using “China tea” or give up the 
pigeon-hole idea. Where do your health 
laws stop? Are you, back home, safe 
from the imported influenza or plague 
bugs? How can “nationalism” be 
pigeon-holed under the “Monroe Doc- 
trine’”’ when international relationships 
are being fought out here? How can 
Christianity and its “mission’”—whether 
expressed near or far, to the individual 
or the group—be separated? 

Whether we will or not, Christianity 
is being cross-indexed into all life, and 
whether we will or not, western civiliza- 
tion is being cross-referenced into 
every phase of Chinese eastern civiliza- 
tion. Where then shall we draw a line 
and say that this is missions and that 


is business? Is it good just because it 
is missions, and bad just because it is 
business? When is a missionary, a 
missionary, anyhow? May not a Con- 
sul, as I saw one the other day (a 
Student Volunteer back in my day in 
college) acting as friendly and humani- 
tarian counsellor between the north and 
the south of China, be a real mission- 
ary? May not that business man who 
gives those hungry stranded soldiers a 
little money and some food be actually 
giving as much of the living water of 
life from the Christian cup as the 
professional social worker? May not 
the light that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany brings in sometimes be as far- 
reaching a blessing as the teaching of 
some doctrine? 

I wouldn’t for a moment minimize the 
value of organized mission work. We 
need more of it, and better expressions 
of it. But can we any longer draw a 
line of distinction between the influence 
of the Christian Church and the possi- 
ble influence of business and interna- 
tional contacts? You can’t explain to 
a Chinese that this is missions and that 
is business. This is Christian relief 
work because it comes through the 
Church or Red Cross; but that “Shan- 
tung affair” is another thing because 
it comes through the League of Na- 
tions. Such a distinction can not last. 
Christian goodwill does not radiate only 
from organized Christianity through 
missions. There is no “clergy-laity” 
when it comes to the export contacts 
which our western Christian civiliza- 
tion makes. 

Both missionary and business man are 
engaged in the common task of develop- 
ing the latent resources of the country. 
Foreign missions are not appendages to 
Christianity; they are its extension pro- 
gram; the very measure of its life. If 
you don’t believe in missions “you don’t 
believe in your own religion.” The 
greater the life at home, the more the 
extension, whether expressed in the hills 
of Kentucky or in the valley of Foo- 
chow, China. And the social gospel 
isn’t another brand of Christianity; it 
is Christianity itself, Christianity ap- 
plied to every day life, expressed 
through business and politics. It is the 
only kind of Christianity worth propo- 
gating. 

Granted then, that this distinction 
can’t hold, what then does it mean— 
to China, to Christian leadership in 
China, and the home base? 


Relationship to Christianity in China 


What does this cross-referencing 
mean when applied to Christianity in 
China? Long was it.debated as to 
whether medical work was really mis- 
sionary work. Only recently has agri- 
cultural work been admitted into the 
circle. Now social work, settlement 
work—the organized expression of 
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Christianity—is knocking for entrance. 
But does that mean that business can 
go ahead independently exploiting; fol- 
lowing different principles of “Business 
is Business’? 


We can no longer segregate these 
various phases. We bring to China a 
life—the Christian life. That life finds 


contacts for expression through the 
school, through the church, through in- 
ternational attitudes, on Sunday and 
everyday. Young China stands in judg- 
mént and through its Anti-Christian 
movement it accuses us of segregating 
Christianity and science. And this is 
what we hear: “From the one pigeon- 
hele; you offer us Christianity; from 
the other, science. In business you 
export the best and the latest; but do 
you do likewise in Christianity?” Re- 
cent warfare bears witness to the fact 
that they have modern machine guns 
but to find the wounded soldiers lying 
for days in the fields, is to realize that 
the best humanitarian care has not 
come with the former. “In business,” 
they continue, “you scrap the old; but 
in your Christianity you bring out the 
old creedal machines, the western types 
of denominationalism, the mediaeval 
theology, the idea of God the instant 
creator.” 

Now that the breweries are consid- 
ered out of date for the U. S. A., will 
our “export Christianity,” as Dr. Fos- 
dick calls it, allow us to transfer it to 
China just because our Christianity is 
not cross-indexed with life or life with 
international responsibility? Realizing 
now that child labor belongs to the 
non-Christian age, shall we transfer it 
to China, exploit her children and im- 
port the products of her labor? Young 
China is calling our Christianity to ac- 
count. 

Furthermore, because we have 
pigeon-holed “social expression” and 
“Christianity,” Young China has come 
te associate Christianity with wealth, 
with organized capitalism. Perhaps be- 
cause it has cross-referenced Christian- 
ity so little with the laboring man. No 
wonder then, that Young China is read- 
ing socialism and communism and seek- 
ing” its solution outside the Christian 
Church. 


Relationship to the Future Missionary 


What does this cross-referencing 
mean to the missionary in China? It 
means that he is but one factor for 
good. He is not the only salesman of 
Christian righteousness, although he 
may be a powerful one. It means that 
evangelism, though a powerful force 
and the one that has brought us to 
where we are, is now only one force for 
Christianity in China, and that the 
preaching ministry may or may not be 
the. strongest point of contact. It 
nvéans that the missionary must lead in 
community, social, health and other wel- 
fare projects; outside the conventional 
school and Church. The day is gone 
when a missionary is respected just be- 
cause he is from strange, far-off Amer- 
icay, or because some mission board 
thought that he would make a good mis- 
sionary. The Chinese Church in many 
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instances is already deciding whether a 
man is wanted or not. This means that 
our organized missionary contacts, 
especially the merely preaching con- 
tacts, will become fewer and fewer, for 
the Chinese can do that better than we 
can, while the contacts through unor- 
ganized channels, especially through 
unprofessional missionaries, will be- 
come more and more. China will prob- 
ably desire fewer professional mission- 
aries and more men in all walks of life 
with a vital missionary spirit. 

In other words, there are other forces 
and movements which contribute to the 
hope which is ours. Can we ignore 
them? There is only one hope and 
that is to Christianize all contacts 
which we have with China. The or- 
ganized professional missionary force 
is one, and a good one, but it is only 
one. Once the preaching ministry was 
the main contact, but men are brought 
to Christ in more ways than that one. 
The new day calls for a new ministry— 
a ministry that shall be a serving, a 
teaching, as well as a preaching min- 
istry. And that isn’t confined to the 
clergy. It means a call to the students 
of our colleges, whether at home or 
here to have the missionary spirit and 
to help Christianize all our contacts 
just as rapidly as possible. 


Relationship to the Home Base 


Finally, let us ask what this means 
to the Home Base? It means that the 
Church or the nation can no longer get 
rid of foreign entanglements. That 
missions and _ internationalism are 
merely normal expressional features of 
Christianity and of patriotism. That 
the Christian contacts which we have, 
come not necessarily only through mis- 
sionary channels, but more and more 
through a thousand-and-one channels of 
everyday life. It means that our mis- 
sionary propoganda and Christian 
teaching must not be mocked by that 
which speaks so loud in action. That 
we must Christianize all contacts at 
the home base. That the Student 
Volunteer purpose of “service” must be- 
come the purpose of every Consul, every 
business man as well as every social 
worker. That to build up the Standard 
Oil Company on the one hand and a 
Peking Medical College on the other 
hand, is not enough. Every leader in 


that company must catch the “goodwill” 


expressed in the Peking Medical School. 

It means to the home Church that it 
must examine its Export Christianity— 
a Christianity not packed in separate 
packages, but rather a motivation, the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, that will flavor 
all our international contacts, a spirit 
that will surcharge all contacts with 
the spirit of Christ. We must also ask, 
with Dr. Fosdick: “Are we exporting 
belated forms of our denominational 
divisions, our metaphysical contro- 
versies, our left overs of medieval the- 
ology, our belated ritual and cere- 
monies”? Do we still insist on label- 
ling a Chinese Christian an “American 
Dutch Reformed Chinese Christian’? 
Do we insist on exporting as part and 
parcel of our Christianity, ideas and 





forms which we have or are putting on 
the inactive shelf as not vital in our 
relationship with Christ but which 
when exported for real lights in an 
electric light age, are out of place? 

In conclusion then, it seems to me 
that we cannot go on with this divided 
world idea. Here self; there the other 
fellow. Here missions; there business. 
Jesus must have the right to master 
all relationships of life. He calls for 
His enthronement in our personal, 
social, industrial, national and inter- 
national life. In the words of Professor 
Ellwood: “There is hope not in churches 
and creeds but as the religion of Jesus 
Christ is established.” 


A Student's Notebook 


Did we hear somebody questioning 
the use of student leadership for 
Bible discussion groups in colleges and 
universities on the ground of imma- 
turity? At Culver (Ind.) thirty-two 
senior high-school boys lead as many 
Bible discussion groups among under- 
classmen in the dormitories, and they do 
it successfully! Eighteen other groups 
are led by faculty men. Of course suc- 
cess is conditioned on hard study, care- 
ful working out of outlines, and 
superbly handled normal training 
classes. 


As we go to press the clans of the 
Pacific Southwest are gathering at 
Asilomar for their annual “summer” 
conference. It looks as though both 
Stanford and California will break all 
previous records for size of delegations. 
For the first time, too, five or six Junior 
Colleges of southern California will be 
represented at Asilomar. 


This is the season of “closing the 
books.” Many of the state committees 
and the International Committee are en- 
deavoring to start the new year without 
a deficit. If this reaches the eye of 
any friend of the Student Movement 
who has not taken his financial share 
in its work; verb. sap. We must all 
work together to find ways of. finan- 
cing this enterprise without taking so 
much of the time of secretaries away 
from their regular duties. The Editor 
feels inclined to offer a prize for meri- 
torious suggestions. 


Let us remind you again of the new 
and enlarged INTERCOLLEGIAN, begin- 
ning with the February issue. It would 
be a shame for any Association officer 
or friend to miss it. The best way to 
make sure of listening in to its message 
is to send a club order and put the cost 
in your cabinet budget. This magazine 
will henceforth run in “two sections”: 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, $1 a year, 75 
cents in clubs of five or more. Student 
Edition of Association Men, $2 a year, 
$1.50 in clubs of five or more. 


One dollar will bring you the remain- 
ing five issues (February-June) of 
Student Edition, ASSOCIATION MEN, if 
you act at once. 
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EDITORIALS 


The New Intercollegian 


NEW and enlarged INTERCOLLEGIAN 

is a parable. The fresh tides of 
thought and life among the students of 
today, suggest—in fact demand—new 
tools for their progress. Religion is 
not something apart from these live 
currents; it is not an eddy in the 
stream. Vital religion has to do with 
all of student life, helping to enrich, 
interpret and guide it. The Student 
Christian Movement is sensitive to this 
new spirit. The fact of the case is that 
from its fountains not a few of the 
new streams found their source. If the 
Student Association had not burst into 
life forty-five years ago, we should have 
to invent one now. 

For to what end are students ques- 
tioning and “moving”? Is it to be a 
mere superficial and passing interest? 
Or is it to cut deep, and see far, and 
result in high resolving? Are we 
merely warming our hands over old 
embers? Or are fresh fires to be 
kindled to heaven and lighten and warm 
the world? No quick and easy answer 
may be given to this urgent question. 
The process of answering should be 
seriously undertaken by the ablest 
teachers and students in America. But 
we shall ;all agree, shall we not, that 
student interest is little worth, and 
movements do not move far, unless God 
be in them. He is to be found in 
Jesus—the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life. 


This Student Movement is a Christian 
Movement. It sees in Jesus the Hope 
of the world, and more besides. It 
really “moves” only as it finds in every 
college at least a small group of stu- 
dents who will unite in earnest effort to 
see Him, to understand Him, and to 
unveil Him to others. That’s why these 
local groups are Christian Associations. 
The Movement commits itself to the 
life-long task of “making the will of 
Christ effective in human society and 
to extending the Kingdom of God 
throughout the world.” To help in that 
high task this magazine is committed. 
To a similar commitment it would sum- 
mon all who read these words. 


he is our expectation that beginning 
with the next number we shall ap- 
pear in somewhat of a new dress and 
with the help of our readers (whom we 
hope we may count as our friends) 
reach a larger constituency. For the 
time being, at least, the magazine will 
run in two sections: THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN separately, and also united with 
ASSOCIATION MEN. The price of the 
first named will be $1 yearly; the price 
of STUDENT EDITION of ASSOCIATION 
MEN will be $2. In clubs of five or 
more STUDENT EDITION may be had for 
$1.50 each. We hope we may count each 
reader as a “cooperator” both to send 
in his own subscription and to secure 
other subscribers. 


An Advance Program 


HE student delegates to the Inter- 

national Convention at Atlantic City 
felt that the only way their vision of 
a deeper and more effective pervasive 
Movement could be legislated upon was 
in the proposal that a well-considered 
Advance Program be undertaken. A 
summary of the best thought to date on 
this proposal is presented on another 
page. The widespread interest already 
revealed assures larger cooperation 
with the Commission which is to be 
appointed. But if the program is 
really to mark an advance in the life 
of the Movement it will be not so much 
through any pronouncement by a cen- 
tral group, as by a fresh accession of 
power in each local Association. The 
real Advance should begin at once in 
every college. 

The Southern Field Council, the first 
to meet after the Convention, adopted 
the following proposal: 

(1) The adoption of the new Pur- 
pose as a statement of the aim of the 
Movement and the bringing of this 
Purpose through the personal work of 
a membership committee to the atten- 
tion of every student who can thus be 
reached. 

(2) On every campus to launch at 
once, through the leadership of spec- 
ially appointed committees, a movement 
for Bible study and evengelism. 

(3) In anticipation of the “Advance 
Program” this Council recommends to 
every Association the adoption of a 
program adapted to local conditions on 
the two following matters. 

a. With reference to the question of 
prohibition: That this Council assert 
its most emphatic belief in the moral, 
economic and political as well as the 
Christian righteousness of the cause 


_of prohibition as enacted in the Eight- 


eenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, and that we call 
upon the entire membership of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association to 
stand solidly for a complete enforce- 
ment of the prohibition laws. 

b. With reference to a Warless 
World: In view of our international 
character, working as our Movement 
does in many nations and promoting 
friendly relations between them; and in 
view of our obligations to cooperate 
with the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America and the 
several denominations; be it therefore 
resolved, that the Council call upon 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and their members to give earnest 
thought and study to the problems in- 
volved in removing the causes of war 
and in bringing lasting peace founded 
upon understanding and trust; and that 
we heartily endorse and seek to make 
effective the declarations for a warless 
world enunciated by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America. 
(Printed in full on page 3.) 

This seems to the Editorial Commit- 
tee by all odds the most encouraging 
proposal we have yet heard to begin 


the Advance Program at once while 
waiting for the proposal which will 
emanate from the Commission itself. 
We commend such an immediate policy 
for the careful consideration of the 
leaders of every local Association. 


Approach to the Churches 


aces Commission which prepared the 
very careful report on this subject 
to the International Convention includ- 
ed outstanding representatives of many 
of the leading denominations. Several 
of these, like President Barbour, Pro- 
fessor Burton, Dr. Kelly, President 
Mackenzie, and Mr. Speer, are trusted 
friends of the Student Movement. The 
material of this report is of very great 
importance and with certain other ma- 
terial dealing with Student Associations 
is being made available in a pamphlet 
“Student Associations and the Church,” 
edited by David R. Porter. 

In brief summary, it may be said 
that this Commission report is several 
steps in advance of any formulation of 
cooperative policy which the general 
Association Movement has ever before 
had. One whole section, given to work 
among students, will repay careful 
study. This section is, however, quite 
incomplete without having in view what 
the Commission called “Basic Principles 
of Cooperation” which are found in the 
first part of the report. These basic 
principles are listed as: (Tf) the su- 
premacy of Christ; (2) the primacy 
of the Church; (3) the independence of 
the Association from ecclesiastical con- 
trol; (4) the adequacy of relationship. 

Although this report entirely con- 
firms the policy on which the Student 
Department has been working; namely, 
that students need two great religious 
fellowships during their student days: 
first, they need the fellowship of normal 
church life; second, they need a demon- 
stration of and participation in a thor- 
ough-going interdenominational eftort 
such as the Christian Association aims 
to be—campus-wide, student-led and 
student-controlled. D. B. P. 


Communication 
DEAR EDITOR: 

In one of the forums at Silver Bay 
the following resolution was presented 
and unanimously passed: 

WHEREAS, Student opinion in many 
American colleges and universities has 
both openly and by tacit agreement raised 


up barriers against certain races which 
form Constituent parts of our American 


life; and, 

WHEREAS, The spirit of the _ best 
American law and tradition has always 
been opposed to racial and religious intol- 
erance; and, 

WHEREAS, The fullest Christian faith 
as exemplified in the life and teachings of 
Jesus regards all men as members of a 
common brotherhood; be it, therefore, 

RESOLVED, That we, as a group of 
Christian students of the colleges and uni- 
versities of the eastern United States, do 
hereby express our belief that such dis- 
crimination in the student life is both un- 
or  oeeee and un-Christian, and further, 
ve it 
RESOLVED, That the college delegations 
be asked to consider this matter and that 
the International Committee be asked to 
bring it to the attention of the local student 
Christian associations in this conference 
district. 

In view of the discussion of the race 
question in many colleges I should like to 
have this printed. Further, I should like to 
have your readers send into the magazine 
their views concerning the attitude of 
Christian students toward this important 
question. B. J. 
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FACING THECRISIS and Other BOOKS 


FACING THE CRISIS: A Study in 
Present-Day Social and Religious 
Problems. By Sherwood Eddy. 
George H. Doran nnd Company. 


This book covers the widest possible 
range of present-day social and re- 
ligious problems, and particularly those 
of special interest to students. It is 
divided into two sections, Part I treat- 
ing of the specifically religious and 
philosophical problems of Christianity, 
and Part II of social and industrial 
problems in their relation to Christi- 
anity. If one wants to know briefly the 
intelligent Christian attitude toward 
such problems as the existence of God, 
the significance of Jesus Christ, the 
problem of evil, immortality, the Bible, 
miracles, prayer, and evolution, he can 
not do better than study Dr. Eddy’s 
book. 

In Part II the chief problems dis- 
cussed are the ethics of war, the race 
question, industrial unrest, wealth and 
poverty, collective bargaining, and the 
open shop. On all of these questions 
Dr. Eddy presents the essential facts, 
and a sane discussion from the Chris- 
tian viewpoint. The startling contrast 
between Christian ideals and actual 
social and industrial conditions is defi- 
nitely set forth, and the duty of Christ- 
ians in the present crisis clearly indi- 
cated. The book closes with a fine and 
practicable outline of the faith of a 
modern Christian—Dr. Eddy’s own 
creed—and appendices containing state- 
ments of The Fellowship for a Christian 
Social Order, The Social Ideals of the 
Churches, and a list of books on cur- 
rent social problems. 

I know of no book better adapted for 
the use of discussion groups that have 
not time to go deeply into the study of 
the weighty problems which the book 
presents. For the guidance of read- 
ers, moreover, and for those who desire 
to use the book in discussion groups, 
Association Press has prepared a 
pamphlet of questions, suggestions for 
leaders, and a list of helpful books for 
further reading. No doubt the latter 
will include many of the more recent 
books not noted by Dr. Eddy on socia' 
and religious matters, such, for exam- 
ple, as Professor Conklin’s invaluable 
discussion of the relation of evolution 
and religion in his “Direction of Human 
Evolution.” 

CHARLES A. ELLWOOD. 


THE BOOK OF MISSIONARY 
HEROES. By Basil Matthews. 
George H. Doran Company. 


As its name implies, this book is a 
collection of short biographies of men 
who have fought a good fight in various 
mission lands. The author has done 
in a fresh and vigorous way the sort 
of thing that several years ago we 
got a taste of in Beach’s “Knights of 
the Labarum” and Speer’s “Servants 
of the King.” 

This is an admirable book to read, or 
to furnish suggestions for story telling 
to boys in the younger teens and under, 
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in camps, church classes, or the home 
circle. Two features give it a peculiar 
interest. It is written in the breezy, 
picturesque style which we have come 
to expect of this zealous writer. Second, 
the selection of twenty-five heroes (in- 
cluding Mary Slessor!) brings us a 
remarkably interesting group, all the 
way from Henry Martyn and Living- 
stone to more recent and generally less 
known names, such as Dr. Shedd, who 
died in Persia in 1918 and two or three 
native heroes like Shomolkalal of Africa 
and Ruatoka, one of James Chalmers’ 
converts. 
Davip R. PORTER. 


SERVICE WITH FIGHTING MEN. 
A Study of the War Records. As- 
sociation Press. 


In accounting to,the American peo- 
ple for its stewardship of the millions 
contributed for welfare work with fight- 
ing men, the American Y. M.C. A. has 
produced a book that both records and 
interprets an enterprise in which the 
American people had and have pro- 
found interest. 

Beginning with a rapid review of the 
World War, part one of the book gives 
an account of previous welfare work 
with armies, and then: follows the sol- 
diers of the World War through their 
various experiences in mobilization, 
training, transport, supply service, com- 
bat, and demobilization. The eleven 
chapters of part one constitute the first 
scientific study of the functions and 
working conditions of a welfare organi- 
zation with or in an army. 

The outstanding characteristic of 
service in the home camps was the 
immense expansion of a program whose 
essential features had been worked out 
in practice, in peace and war, before 
the World War. 

Early investigations by leaders of the 
American Y. M. C. A. into conditions in 
the prisoner of war camps led to the 
beginnings of service in 1915. This was 
extended to the prison camps in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Russia, Germany 
and Austria. Service to prisoners was 
continued through 1920. 

With the allied armies, the American 
Y. M. C. A. cooperated with the na- 
tional Y. M. C. A.’s of the nations 
served and there were few military 
areas in which it was not represented 
both by workers and funds. The most 
effective and largest work was that of 
the Foyers du Soldat. The work ex- 
tended into India, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Palestine, Gallipoli, East Africa, Italy 
and the Balkans. 

The book is fully documented as to 
facts; maps and charts that really 
illuminate the text are provided; the 
analytical index has been expertly 
made. 


THE PILGRIM. Essays on Religion. 
By T. R. Glover. George H. Doran 
Company. 

Characteristic keenness of mind and 
sharpness of imagination are seen in 





this collection of essays by the well- 
known author of “The Jesus of His- 
tory” and of “Jesus in the Experience 
of Men.” The book gets its title from 
the opening essay which urges the keep- 
ing alive of the spiritual figure “the 
pilgrim.” 

The writer’s rare ability to project 
his imagination toward the reconstruc- 
tion of probable history, without giv- 
ing offense, is seen especially in three 
places: in his weaving together of the 
lineaments of the likely background of 
the parable of the talents in his essay 
“The Talents”; in his doing the same 
thing for the background and details of 
the Last Supper in the chapter “The 
Last Evening”; in “The Good Shep- 
herd”—a sketch, based on the Fathers, 
of a partly imaginary, converted, pagan 
sculptor who uses his talents to create 
a statue of the Good Shepherd. 


Refreshing in these days of “funda- 
mentalist” controversy is his treatment 
of Jesus’ relation to Apocalypse, in 
“The Training at Nazareth.” “If a 
man’s central ideas are any index to his 
mind, and if the ideas are of more im- 
portance than the form in which they 
are conveyed, then it is clear how little 
is the essential debt of Jesus to Apoca- 
lyptic literature.” 

The chapter “The Holy Spirit” traces 
from the time of demonic possession and 
oracles, to now, the thought behind this 
doctrine. “The Religion of Martin 
Luther” gives the intimate experiential 
basis of the reformer’s faith. “The 
Making of a Prophet” portrays the 
meditative and bold character of the 
great Jeremiah. “The Writer to the 
Hebrews” is an exposé of the spiritual 
meaning of the Epistle. The sin- 
burdened, acutely-suffering writer sees 
Jesus as the Power who saves to the 
uttermost, in whom life at its worst can 


“be faced, even more, in other words, 


than the strong priestly emphasis might 
seem to indicate. 

The theme of “An Ancient Hymn of 
Hate” is the growth in religion which 
individuals and nations go through. 
From the Psalmist who, in his Babyl- 
onian captivity, inveighs with hatred 
arainst his captors and finds it impos- 
sible to worship God “in a strange 
land,” we come to the later Psalmist 
who, sensing God’s universality, cries 
out “whither shall I go from Thy 
Spirit?” The chapter concludes amid 
the thankfulness and joy of the New 
Testament. 


A timely appeal to men to recapture 
their belief in the wrongness of evil 
and in God’s concern for the right is 
the note struck in “A Lost Article of 
Faith.” Returning to Jesus we can 
find no warrant for our present-day “all 
is well” “good fellow” type of thought, 
propounded largely by those impressed 
with the happy future ensured by 
“evolution.” The writer appeals for 
intellectual effort and moral strength 
in bringing to pass the right. 

ELMoreE M. McKEE. 
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NEWS and VIEWS 


Among the highly useful student 
organizations is the Intercollegiate Pro- 
hibition Association. On 
Students the completion of twenty 
and years of active work it 
Prohibition gives evidence of vitality. 
Not only has this associa- 
tion seen and responded to the need of 
securing intelligent support for the pro- 
hibition laws of this country, but it has 
heard the call from other lands. 

Very wisely the secretaries of the 
I. P. A. have’ concentrated a good deal 
of attention upon foreign students in 
American colleges and _ universities. 
Already the Prohibition League of 
Chinese Students in America has a 
membership of over nine hundred and 
the Latin League Against Alcoholism 
Among Italian and Latin-American 
Students is active. In November, stu- 
dents from forty nations gathered in 
Toronto for a discussion of the world 
student movement against alcoholism. 

Certainly every Christian student 
must not only wish the I. P. A. well 
but also set himself by every means to 
cultivate prohibition sentiment not only 
in this country but wherever men are 
cursed by the liquor business. 


We are glad to note that at Harvard 
they seem to depend not entirely upon 
visiting preachers but 


Professors partly upon the professors 
in the themselves for spiritual 
Pulpit leadership. Here is a 


great principle which de- 
serves wider recognition; namely, or- 
ganization and idealization of the resi- 
dent spiritual forces, rather than de- 
pendence upon’ imported _ spiritual 
leadership. It doubtless often happens 
that a professor feels a bit out of place 
in these pulpits. There is a rather 
widespread but pernicious sentiment 
that the importance of a man’s message 
depends upon the distance he has trav- 
eled to bring it. “An expert,” some- 
body has said, “is an ordinary man a 
long way from home.” 

We commend the principle of a “Fac- 
ulty Week” for the chapel at Harvard, 
concerning which the “Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin” has this to say: “When one 
who has never made it any part of his 
business to preach or to conduct re- 
ligious worship consents to do so in 
such a place as Appleton Chapel, he 
must be prepared to give the very best 
he has. He is tempted, even if he be 
not actually obliged, to reveal the deep- 
est insight into life and all its values 
to which his work and his experience 
have brought him. To preach at the 
Chapel is no mere helping a good cause. 
It is an opportunity to make public con- 
fession of the professor’s final attitude, 
his most enduring truth. . ; ie a 
good thing to give professors access to 
the college pulpit—good for the pulpit 
and even more certainly good for the 
college and for the professors.” 


What is the proper attitude of a 
Christian professor to the Christian 


efforts of the undergrad- 


The uate? A _ recent report 
Professor from India speaks as fol- 
and lows about different pro- 
Campus fessors’ attitudes: 

Christian “(1) Professors do too 
Work much, therefore deprive 


the members of initiative 
and leadership. 
" “(2) Professors adopt a hands-off 
policy on the honest plea that the C. U. 
should be run by students entirely 
without help from outside because that 
is the best way of training. 

“(3) Professors stand in the back- 
ground, counselling, encouraging, 
thinking out with the members the 
problems they face from time to time. 
We believe the third attitude will help 
most. It is being increasingly realized.” 


Once in a while we have met faculty 
members of the first type. And we have 
noticed a tendency on the part of those 
who would classify themselves as of the 
second type to overlook the fact that 
training of an Association team needs 
coaches just as much as the football 
team. Even the third type in some 
cases fall back so far into the back- 
ground that their words of counsel and 
encouragement do not reach the ears 
of the struggling members. Move up 
closer to the side-lines, gentlemen! We 
want you to see every play. Make your 
counsel heard before the play; be ready, 
too, to help the man discouraged by 
his mistakes. The Association “season” 
is all too short for each generation to 
solve their problems without your ac- 
cumulated wisdom and experience. 


In the halcyon days before the S. A. 
T. C. few states, if any, had a more 
effective policy in stu- 


Virginians dent work than Vir- 
Carry ginia. A state secre- 
On tary, and sometimes 


two, helped in this. 
Now, chiefly for financial reasons, no 
state supervision is possible—at least 
not for this year. 


But the students themselves have 
jumped into the breach. The Commit- 
tee of Counsel plan was just what was 
needed to afford a tool for their zeal. 


Each college has a representative on 
this state group. A profitable meeting 
was held at Lynchburg in early Decem- 
ber. The high points in the reports 
were Bible groups in each Association, 
and the success of the plan of inter- 
collegiate deputations by which the 
state, divided into six zones, is under 
the intimate oversight of some repre- 
sentatives of the Committee. While it 
was primarily a meeting of delegated 
representatives to check up on the gen- 
eral work, time was found for unhurried 
meditation on the central things and 
for united prayer. The work in Vir- 
ginia is another impressive demonstra- 
tion of the way each generation of stu- 
dents, when it has the opportunity, will 
undertake very large responsibilities 
with seriousness and good judgment. 


We commend Virginia to the attention 
of several other states which are de- 
prived of the help of a travelling sec- 
retary. 


Southern Field Council 
Meets 


HE Southern Field Council held its 
annual meeting in Atlanta on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, December 9-10. 


All the southern states except Florida 
were represented by student members. 
Ex-officio members of the Council and 
invited guests were: J. E. Johnson, 
State Student Secretary, S. C.; G. N. 
Mayhew, State Student Secretary, 
Tenn.; R. C. Beaty, local Secretary, 
Georgia Tech.; J. W. Bergthold, repre- 
senting Secretarial Ass’n; Miss Lump- 
kin, representing Y. W. C. A.; Charles 
S. Campbell, Chairman Student De- 
partment Committee; T. S. Sharp, 
Secretary, Student Volunteer Move- 
ment; David R. Porter, Executive Sec- 
retary Student Department; R. H. 
King, Southern Regional Secretary. 

R. H. King contributed much both by 
his presence and advice. The Student 
Department feels a special debt to him 
for taking the time to enter so whole- 
heartedly in our problems. 


The Student Council, whether it be a 
Council of State, Region or Nation, has 
passed the experimental stage. It has 
proved to be the greatest single for- 
ward step in student work in the last 
decade. It places the responsibility 
upon the students and in so doing calls 
forth the maximum of student effort 
and initiative. It makes possible state, 
regional, and national consciousness. It 
brings constantly into view the wishes 
and plans and thoughts of the students. 

Each council meeting re-emphasizes 
these and other values of this plan for 
carrying forward the Student Associa- 
tion program. The Atlanta meeting is 
just one more link in the chain of evi- 
dence along this line. Under the able 
chairmanship of Abner Robertson of 
Hampden-Sidney College the Southern 
Field Council placed on record several 
vitally important recommendations. 


The Council endorsed and recom- 
mended the use of the new Statement 
of Purpose in Southern College Asso- 
siations, not as the Basis of Member- 
ship in the Associations, but in addi- 


‘tion to the present basis. 


The Council recommended that south- 
ern Associations should share in the 
plans for the great five-year Advance 
Program of the Student Department as 
initiated at the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion. It voted, however, to begin an 
immediate advance by special emphasis 
on Bible study and other points cov- 
ered by the Statement of Purpose, as 
well as by direct action on behalf of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Atlantic City Convention looking to- 
wards a warless world, 








Bible Study, Personal Work, and 
Evangelism were stressed as lying at 
the very heart of our whole program. 
As David Porter suggested in the de- 
votional hour Sunday morning, the cen- 
tral objective of Student Association 
work must be the unveiling of the face 
of Christ to the students in the col- 
leges of our country. 

CHARLES S. CAMPBELL. 


Looking Back Over a 
Year of Work 


Ov first task at the beginning of 
last year was to organize Bible 
classes in three out of the four Protest- 
ant churches in town. These classes 
lived throughout the year, though at 
times they were threatened with extinc- 
tion. There had been no student Y. M. 
C. A. or other Christian organization 
here for years, but a temporary organ- 
ization of Christian students was ef- 
fected that worked quietly and that 
did much of the work a student As- 
sociation would do. There were, per- 
haps, thirty-five students out of the 
student body of 450 that worked with 
this organization. 

In conjunction with four other col- 
leges of the state a Human Engineering 
Congress was held that proved to be 
really worth while. The attendance 
was voluntary at all of the six ad- 
dresses but the attendance averaged 
over 150. The speakers were Messrs. 
Frey, Rosebush, Lichty, Hicks, Howard 
and Rindge. 


Ten delegates were taken to the State 
Student Volunteer Conference. One of 
them later volunteered. 

The Student Friendship Fund cam- 
paign was a disappointment. Several 
of the students undertook to handle it, 
and while they did valiant work, only 
about $140 was raised. 

The young people of the five churches 





of the town (four Protestant and one 
Catholic) decided to join forces for a 
reception to the freshmen. Out of a 
total attendance of 210, there were 
seventy-five freshmen present. The co- 
operation of Catholics and Protestants 
was perhaps one of the most significant 
features of this event. 

No organized movement for discus- 
sion groups was attempted. The writ- 
er, however, led two groups—one -meet- 
ing at the Chinese club house and dis- 
cussing “Christianity and Present Day 
Problems”; the other, meeting at a fra- 
ternity house, distussing campus ques- 
tions and moral problems. These 
groups continued for three months. 

Some activities in connection with the 
foreign students were carried on—home 
and church parties for the Chinese stu- 
dents and a home party for the Latin 
American students. A number of depu- 
tations were arranged at which a for- 
eign student would speak on relations 
between his country and the United 
States. Toward the close of the second 
term three Chinese students were bap- 
tized into Christian churches. 

A beginning was made in social ser- 
vice work. A dozen students helped 
social settlements in Denver. Several 
others taught classes of union mechan- 
ics. One student decided for social 
service as his life work. 

While we did not have the number at 
the Estes Park Student Conference that 
we had hoped, there were 23 represent- 
atives from the School. 

Two of our students were members of 
the Collegiate Industrial Research 
group that was held in Denver last 
summer. While their experience proved 
valuable yet we had expected that a 
greater number would be able to make 
the financial sacrifice involved for the 
sake of the experience. 

The extent of the work has been a 
little beyond the certain group that 
might under any circumstances have 
been interested in religious work, and 
yet there is a large majority that ap- 
parently have not been touched. 

GEORGE L. COLLINS. 





LAYING THE CORNERSTONE 


At the laying of the cornerstone of the new Association building at the 


University of 


Minnesota, President Coffmann said: “I believe in a building, but I want to see it a power- 
house with lines of high purpose, dynamic men leading out to the class-room, the athletic 


field, the fraternity house and other social life of the campus. 


I believe in a building, but I 


want to see it a fortress from which determined men go out to fight dishonesty and selfishness 
and low moral standards, not merely a place of refuge for weak, scared men _ I believe in a 


building, but I want to see it a spring of livin 


fight for character. This is the prospect I 


g water that refreshes and revives men in their 
e 


lieve this building offers. May the men of 


Minnesota see a vision of the possibilities it furnishes them and be able to say as Paul once 
said, “I was not obedient to the vision.” 
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Association Alumni Meet- 
ing in Boston 


Acemesteniy fine meeting of for- 
mer members of the Association 
Movement was held at the Boston City 
Association for dinner, December 16th. 
Twenty-one colleges were represented 
including not only the leading New 
England colleges, but colleges as far 
distant as Miami, Iowa Wesleyan, and 
Depaw. 

The chief purpose of the meeting was 
fellowship and bringing fresh word 
concerning the progress of the Stu- 
dent Movement around the world. It 
was a time of good fellowship and of 
mutual encouragement to good works. 


The chairman was Francis P. Sayre, 
who is doing a unique work in teaching 
in the Harvard Law School courses 
having to do especially with labor. The 
main addresses were by Ralph Harlow 
on “Is America a Part of the Non- 
Christian World?” and by David R. 
Porter on “The Recent Achievements 
and Present Opportunities of the Stu- 
dent Association Movement.” 


Then followed a period of discussion 
concerning how alumni can have an 
effective relationship with the National 
Movement and with their own local As- 
sociations. Several pointed out that 
in not a few colleges there are tradi- 
tions which bring back to the colleges 
for commencement, anniversaries, etc., 
crowds who are least interested in the 
highest spiritual values. Several 
brought out the fact that the colleges, 
and particularly the college Association 
leaders, might well take more initiative 
in inviting Christian alumni to come 
back for visits, campaigns, etc. 


The Friendship Fund 


Te Student Friendship Fund stead- 
ily climbs upward. The pledges and 
cash received to December 11th total 


$71,423.49. This has come from the 

Areas as follows: 
Dt -< cats ou ee oe a0e $23,640.89 
nti aan bw one a 28,649.53 
De. nicpetoscexe ae 5,071.38 
DUE WORNOTR. 2c cccecces 7,246.64 
Rocky Mountain ...... 4,655.89 
Wale sds ad a beeen 2,160.16 


It represents gifts from 146 cam- 
paigns. There are 121 other cam- 
paigns which have been held, but from 
which no report has been received. In 
addition, 207 schools and colleges have 
signified their intention of putting on a 
campaign after Christmas. 

Two or three items from the east are 
particularly encouraging. Wellesley 
has given $4,000; Miss Masters’ School 
$2,400; and Yale $7,800. All these 
gifts are increases over last year and 
indicate the wider interest of students. 

One of the most significant stories of 
the campaign came to the Eastern Area 
office just the other day. Kimball 
Union Academy voted to use a holiday 
as a “day off” and the whole school 
worked to raise their Welfare Chest, 
half the proceeds going to athletics and 
half to the Student Friendship Fund. 

HELEN OGDEN, 
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STUDENTS OF THE WORLD 


N spite of the grave inconvenience 

of celebrating the Day of Prayer 
twice within nine months, and of chang- 
ing a date which had become a fixture 
in the consciousness of the Church as 
well as the universities, every Move- 
ment within the Federation, with one 
exception, adopted the altered date this 
year. The French and German trans- 
lations of the Call, issued by the W. S. 
C. F., have been widely used. Trans- 
lations of the Call have been issued by 
National Movements in Danish, Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, Russian, Chinese and 
Japanese. 

Of the celebration of the Day of 


Prayer in Paris, a foreign student 
secretary of the British Movement 
writes: 


“In Paris the various associations of 
the ‘Federation Chretienne d’Etudiants 
et d’Etudiantes,’ spent November 19 at 
L’Oiseau Bleu, Boissy. The opening 
Meditation was taken by a Catholic 
student, who helped us wonderfully to 
feel our unity: we were all children of 
one and the same God, and we were 
bound together to serve Him faithfully 
as disciples of Jesus Christ. 

“The afternoon, devoted to the W. S. 
C. F. Messages from various countries, 
made our fellowship real. The letter 
from the German Student Movement, 
full of good will, touched the hearts of 
many. A greeting signed by all the 
members of the Conference was sent in 
return. 

“Our unity was very real: Russians 
and Czechs, Dutch and Danish, Lyceens 
and Lyceennes, men and women mixed 
in friendly camaraderie. Certainly 
‘Ut Omnes Unum Sint’ was the keynote 
in the moments of quiet prayer to- 
gether when our thoughts went out to 
our fellow students across sea and 
land.” 

Another correspondent writes from 
Berlin: “We are profoundly thankful to 
have had the privilege of being pres- 
ent at the meetings of the Day of 
Prayer in Berlin. There took part rep- 
resentatives of the Dutch, Hungarian 
and Russian Movements, and British 
representatives of the Federation. An 
Indian student was also present. The 
‘one family under heaven’ feeling per- 
vaded the meetings, and we sought to- 
gether the will of the father for His 


family. Questions centered mostly on 
Peking and the Peking Resolutions. 
Clearly our German members mean 


with all their hearts and minds to get 
to the bottom of what the Peking Reso- 
lutions mean. The numbers present 
were not large; the distances in Ber- 
lin are enormous, and one return car- 
fare represents quite literally a small 
fortune to the average German student 
at this moment.” 


f jose movement for the spiritual and 
moral development of Russion stu- 
dents in Europe, initiated by the Rus- 
sian delegation at the Peking Confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the Federa- 
tion, is getting under way. A confer- 


ence of Russian student leaders and 
representatives of the Federation and 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, took place at 
Prague, November 7th to 10th, when 
the general lines of the movement were 
laid down: the General Committee and 
the Executive Committee appointed to 
promote this special effort met, and 
much time was spent on reviewing the 
situation and in earnest prayer. The 
main lines of action will be: Bible study 
and Bible circles, series of apologetic 
lectures by Russian professors and 
clergy; special weeks when the mes- 
sage of the Lord Christ will be pro- 
claimed by Russian speakers to the gen- 
eral body of Russian students in dif- 
ferent centres; the conferences next 
summer to be the gathering up of the 
whole. 

Everything, of course, depends on 
how Russian students themselves sup- 
port this effort. Mr. Nikitin, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee for this 
special effort, returning from a visit to 
Belgrade, gives this news: 

“T cannot help writing you about the 
very encouraging facts we have found 
in Belgrade. Professor Vasily Vasilie- 
vitch Zenkovsky has already a group 
of Russian students (about 15 men and 
women) strongly united spiritually. 
This Bible circle of Professor Zenkov- 
sky has existed one year already. He 
himself is ready to give all possible 
assistance in our work. We have a 
group of student friends, more or less 
interested in our work. On November 
16th we organized, with their coopera- 
tion, a special information meeting in 
one of the student dormitories. About 
twenty-five Russians attended. Pro- 
fessor Zenkovsky spoke of the spiritual 
needs of Russian students. I gave in- 
formation about the general work of 
the Federation and about religious work 
among Russian students in European 
centres. Then Professor Zenkovsky 
closed the meeting with the invitation 
to organize a Bible circle under his 
leadership. This group will regularly 
meet every week. We expect that 
about 10 or 15 students will join this 
circle. Some of the students who have 
already had a certain training in the 
circle of Professor Zenkovsky can be 
considered as leaders of Bible circles 
which we shall have in future. They 
will participate in this new Bible cir- 
cle with a special aim to be prepared 
for this leadership.” 


HE seriousness of the situation in 

the Near East, as far as the mem- 
bers of the Student Movement are con- 
cerned, becomes ever more apparent. 
To mention one example only. There 
are at present as refugees in Athens, 
from the American Collegiate Institute 
in Smyrna alone, 150 young women. 
All of these reached Athens with the 
minimum of summer clothing required 
to cover them; many of them have not 
even a brush and comb. A number of 
these girls are Armenians; they can- 


not speak Greek, and there is not the 
remotest chance of their obtaining em- 
ployment in Greece. The Greek girls 
may possibly get jobs, once they are 
decently clothed. Eighty per cent of 
the refugees in Athens and Salonica 
are women and young girls—the men 
were taken prisoners. What is to be 
done with this mass of destitute un- 
employed and often unemployable 
women, of whom the above-mentioned 
student group is only a tiny fraction? 


HE Organizing Committee of the 

Pértschach Conference for Boys’ 
Leaders, which is under the auspices of 
the World’s Y. M. C. A., will have a 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, Jan- 
uary 16-17. In the conference itself, 
which will take place May 30 to June 10, 
six hundred delegates from out of more 
than forty lands will take part. Péort- 
schach is on the Wérthersee, in the Aus- 
trian Alps. The object of the confer- 
ence is to link up and deepen the life 
of the different Boys’ movements: to 
grasp the significance of the schoolboy 
for the future of the Y. M. C. A. and 
the spread of the Kingdom of God 
throughout the lands. There will be 
discussions on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of boys’ work, on the various 
methods of work that have proved suc- 
cessful, and on the question of future 
development. Special help will be given 
to new workers with a view to their pre- 
paring for deeper and more extended 
work. Unity of aspiration and en- 
deavor, rather than unity of method, 
will be aimed at. 


HE next Council meeting of the 

Confederation Internationale des 
Etudiants will take place in January 
at the Hague, Holland. The subjects 
for discussion will include: The con- 
solidation of the C. I. E.; intellectual 
relief for Russia and other lands; re- 
lationships with Germany; student 
tours, etc. 


Who's Who in This Number 


Owen Pence is State Student Secretary 
of MIlinois. 

Wilbert B. Smith directs Y. M. C. A. 
work at Cairo, Egypt. 

Otto G. Reuman is a misisonary under 
the American Board at Foochow, China. 

Charles S. Campbell is Chairman of the 
Student Department Committee. 

Charles A. Ellwood is Professor of So- 
ciology, University of Missouri. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


New England 


In a five-day campaign approximately 
$4,000 was raised from the Williams stu- 
dent body of 600 for the support of ‘‘Wil- 


liams-in-China”’ at Soochow. The Christian 


Association supplies nine neighborhood 
churches with teachers and superintend- 
ents Freshmen discussion groups on 
social and religious problems have includ- 
ed 100 men These have taken such strong 
hold that plans are under way for exten- 
sion of the groups among the upper classes 

M. A. C. has had a good response to a 
six weeks course on “Comparative Re- 
ligions.’ Another group, studying ‘“Chris- 
tianity and Industrial Reconstruction,” 


began with eight members and closed at 
the sixth meeting with thirteen The 
groups were led respectively by the Rev. 
James E. Ward, of the Episcopal Church, 
and by John B. Hanna, Interchurch Student 


Middle Atlantic States 


Princeton Association has been inviting 


membe of the faculty to speak on the 
cont yution which their particular science 
rendet! the welfare of the world, with 
reference to its bearing on the 
Christian faith These meetings have been 
largel ittended 
Stitt Wilson has conducted fourteen can 
I gr n this region, delivering, all told 
fort nit dd The unig feature 
f uM tl fall has |} n tl holding 
! d ! iigns ir mat f the 
denominational hool vher the 
f t t placed the entirs ched 
t } disp l, enabling him to speal 
t three times witl 1 full hour for 
‘ iddre 
Bucknell College report a high water 
" \ t I membership ot , 
r tion has been made pt 
t t ‘ | visit by Allyn K 
I ter f n inter ngelist can 
I 
Carnegie Tech, witl n Association only 
ne eal ld port i membership of 
fort er cent. of the entire school 


The South 


University of Tennessee conducts a noon 


Bil m the standard Old Testa- 
ment storie The class, which began with 
three mer! el ha grown to an average 
daily attendance of fifteen 

The Citadel has a well located bulletin 
board giving in addition to local Associa 
tion news, information on the summer con 
feren what other colleges are doing, their 


news of Association 
fields; calls for foreign 
news is changed twice weekly 


Christian 
work in foreign 
workers The 


programs 


Among the Service Work rendered by 
student it Georgia Tech the following . 
worthy of note: Musical organizations have 
performed on Sunday afternoons in neigh 
boring hospitals; four students conducted 
Bible classes for younger boys in the City 
Association two students have taught a 
class in the negro section, gone into the 
negro section to teach a class for boys; one 


student is Scout Master and two others are 


assistants 
Vanderbilt 
with the State 


University, in cooperation 
Student Secretary, 


teams 


has sent 
prep 
number of 
larger number 

teams from 
Vanderbilt, Maryville and the University of 
Tennessee will visit high schools, churches, 
and the nearby mining section. 
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sever gospel into nearby 
large 


and a 


resulting in a 
Christ, 
of reconsecrations 


schools, 
decisions for 


Gospel 


The Middle West 


The State Student Secretary of 
writes that on many"local campuses there 
are apparent tangible results directly due 
to a one-day conference held in October of 
college professors from fifteen Illinois 
Forward looking plans in 
education, especially as it 


Illinois 


col- 
religious 
concerns Bible 
discussion groups among students, are now 
widely bearing fruit 
held at the “request 
Committee of 


leges 


The conference 
of the State Student 
Counsel, with the concur- 
the auspices of the Sub- 
Student Work.” 

9th the 
Christian Associations 
Executive 


was 


rence and under 


Committee on 


December leaders 
student 
members of the 
and Band leaders of 


Volunteer Union 


In Chicago on 
of the two 
and Committee 
the Student 
gathered for a fellowship 
World’s Student Christian 
Federation Miss Margaret Wrong of the 
Federation secretariat made an address 
and led the Students from 
other lands participated This meeting, the 
first called distinctly for the 
Federation objective, stirring one 
for all 


Chicago 


discussion of the 


discussion 


discussion of 
proved a 


Northwestern University Association, is 


developing an important new channel of 
service for its students For many years 
the University has sponsored a Social Set- 
tlement in the heart of Chicago The As 
ciation ha added an experienced secre 
tary for half-time, giving attention to r- 


lating students of the University to vol- 
Weekl 
social leader of 


untary service at the Settlement 


lectures by outstanding 


the city are given, and a large number of 
students are taking advantage of this 
opportunity to help while they pursue thei: 


studies 


South Dakota State College is initiating 


a State College in India’’ project The 
two Associations are uniting in this un- 
dertaking 

The Second Michigan State Christian 
Callings Conference for College students 
was held at Albion December 8-10 About 
one hundred and seventy-five delegates 
were present representing fourteen col- 
leges About one-third of the delegates 


were looking forward to the ministry as a 


life work 


The Southwest 


Bible Study 
calendars 


Park College 
responsible for 
daily 


Committee is 
giving helps for 
personal devotions these being issued 
month 
the student 
This Committee « 


once a It also secures speake rs for 
breakfast time 


ooperates with the college 


dormitories at 
in certain matters of policy in regard to the 
School of Religion and 
other matters 
Bible study on the campus. 


courses in the has 


a word in regard to per- 


taining to 


The University of Missouri Association 


has under way the organization of campus 
groups meeting in fraternities 
rooming houses The leaders come 
week for a coaching con- 
“The thing is getting a firm hold 
men and is growing with every 


” 


discussion 
and 
together once a 
ference 
on the 
meeting 
Missouri Wesleyan reports several gospel 
teams of four men each. These have a full 
program and are doing excellent work. 
Central Wesleyan has fifteen men in 
training for gospel team work. Correspond- 
ence with about twenty pastors assures 
a busy time ahead. The two Associa- 
tions together observed the Week of 
prayer by a daily service at 6:30 a. m., in 





addition to special chapel talks and in 
Church on Sunday, the 19th. 
Rocky Mountain States 
The Rocky Mountain Field Council 


meets at Belleville, Kans., the week-end of 
January 28th. David R. Porter will be 
present. Consideration of means whereby 
the Forward Movement may attain full 
significance on the campus, plans 
for the Park Summer conference, 
and Industrial Research Groups, 
and means by which the _ region 
finance its share of the National 


local 
Estes 
summer 

may 
Council 


budget, will be a few of the items under 
consideration. 

Centering around students who spent 
the past summer studying working con- 


ditions as members of 
industrial 
into being in a number of colleges, 
ing Kansas State Agricultural, 
of Nebraska, Baker 
western 


Industrial 
seminars 


Research 
Groups, have come 
includ- 
University 
University, South- 
State Normal, 


support 


College, Kansas 
The 
departments of 


and Denver 
by the 


University 
heads of the 
and Economics in 
significant 


given 
Soci- 
ology many cases is 
and encouraging 
most of thess 

done in the seminars. 


“How About the Ku Kiux Klan?" “Com- 


and credit is 
granted in institutions for 


work 


parative Religions,’’ “Suppose Another 
War were Declared, What Would You 
Do?"’ “Are Intercollegiate Athletics 


Christian; Can They Be Made So?” “What 


About the Holier-Than-Thou Gang?” 
these are among the topics which Kansas 
men have faced in discussion groups and 
forums during the past months 
Pacific Coast 
University of Nevada has discussion 


groups on 
three 


campus problems, meeting in 


fraternity 


houses, with full attend- 

ance. The City Association helped the 

campus Christian organization by sending 

letters to all freshmen giving them a big 

welcome, including two weeks’ free mem- 
bership and a successful “follow-up.” 

Oregon colleges, including the two state 


institutions, are arranging for a 


under the 


series of 


meetings leadership of J. Sitt 


Wilson in mid-January 

California Tech. is finding that their 
loose-leaf handbook sheets for regular 
note books are popular An Interchurch 
Council of eight students is “going 


strong 


In the Colored Associations 


Officers’ training conferences at seven 
points throughout the Southwest have 
greatly stimulated the work in the colored 
Associations Nearly 30 officers and As- 
sociation leaders have been in attendance, 
representing six states and fifty student 


Associations The interesting thing is that 
than ninety-five per cent of these 
men had never been to a student Christian 
conference before Forty professors and 
Christian leaders in other lines of work con- 
tributed to the of the gatherings. 

A Field Council for Kansas and Missouri 
was recently organized Borders 


more 


success 


George 


of Topeka Educational Institute is Presi- 
dent. 
Older Boys’ Conferences are being 


planned for three points in Texas early in 
the new Houston, Dallas, San An- 
tonio. There are sixteen Hi-Y Clubs for 
colored boys in Texas 

Two new Student Associations have just 
been formed. These are at Haven Insti- 
tute and Conservatory of Music, (Miss.) 
and Haygood College, (Ark.) 


year: 
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